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ABSTRACT 



Calling for redoubled emphasis on the performative and 
political dimensions of rhetorical study, some scholars recommend an 
"activist turn" in rhetorical criticism. In the context of the study of 
social movements, an engaged and active stance can enable critics to become 
direct participants in the field of social action. The promise of a retooled, 
outward-oriented critical stance for the rhetorical study of social movements 
can best grow out of a learning process that places an emphasis on 
reflexivity, perf ormativity , and transformative engagement with other actors. 
Collective rhetorical efforts to persuade others of the rightness of a given 
viewpoint not only impact the audience, but also can have important effects 
on the speakers themselves. Among various strategies rhetorical critics could 
undertake are: (1) they could intervene in the field of social action in an 

attempt to catalyze conversion of defensive collective struggles into 
full-blown new social movements; (2) they could counter a surging social 
movement by contributing inventional resources to establish institutions 
locked in dialectical enjoinment with movement protesters; and (3) they might 
enter the field of social action as a nonpartisan mediator seeking to unhinge 
a movement -establishment controversy at loggerheads. Through dialogue between 
agitator and analyst camps, students could reflect upon and build their 
intellectual identities; negotiate appropriate goals of action; and invent 
novel strategies for using rhetorical practice to transform selected 
political terrain. (Contains 16 notes and 34 references; a sample protest 
petition and a course description are appended.) (CR) 
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Calling for a redoubled emphasis on the performative and 
political dimensions of rhetorical study, some scholars recommend 
an "activist turn" (Andersen 1993) in rhetorical criticism. The 
various suggested trajectories of such a turn range from the 
creation and pursuit of "opportunities for dialogue with 
alternative [non-academic] audiences," (Hollihan 1994, 233), to 
"taking our models and signifiers off the blackboard" (Farrell 
1993, 156), to "enter [ing] the fray outside the Ivory Tower" 
(Andersen 1993, 249). 

Eschewing the "view from nowhere" (Nagel 1986) academic 
standpoint, these scholars paint a picture of rhetorical criticism 
that reaches beyond specialized academic audiences to engage 
public audiences and contribute to "broader social dialogues" 
(Hollihan 1994, 234). in the context of the study of social 
movements, this engaged and active stance can enable critics to 
constructively position themselves as direct participants the 
field of social action. 

This critical repositioning represents a promising response 
to a perennial problem in rhetorical study of social movements: 
the difficulty in locating essentially rhetorical features of 
movement activity. 1 For decades, rhetoricians have struggled to 
isolate the uniquely rhetorical aspects of social movement 
discourse as a way of justifying their late ouvre into a long- 
running dialogue among sociologists, historians and political 
scientists. Some have taken this issue of rhetorical uniqueness 
as a sort of litmus test for the relevance of rhetorical criticism 
to academic analysis of social movements (see e.g. Cathcart 1972). 
However, behind this generic litmus test there lurks a different. 



1 Zarefsky identifies "theoretical" work in social movement studies as ones in 
which "the scholar seeks to make generalizable claims about patterns of 
persuasion characteristic of social movements as a class" (1980, 245). This 
theoretical approach, motivated by the vision of establishing a distinctive 
rhetorical genre of social movement rhetoric, can be seen in Griffin 1952, 
Cathcart 1972, and Simons, Mechling, and Shreier 1984. These efforts fall 
short of the establishment of social movement genre of rhetoric, according to 
Zarefsky, because they are not able to demonstrate essential rhetorical 
differences between social movements and other instances of collective action 
such as political campaigns and government publicity initiatives. 
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possibly more salient question of disciplinary relevance: where is 
the social movement in rhetorical criticism? 

Traditional "historical" criticisms of social movements in 
our field have largely deferred this question. 2 Instead of active 
intervention, these efforts have sought to add depth to historical 
accounts of social change by retrospectively illuminating the 
rhetorical dimensions of past social movement activity. As purely 
academic exercises, these efforts have been undertaken on a plane 
removed from the actual level of social movement mobilization. An 
activist turn in social movement criticism would seek to directly 
connect scholarship to society, opening up extra-academic channels 
for direct intervention into the field of social movement action. 

In this piece, I suggest that the promise of a retooled, 
outward-oriented critical stance for the rhetorical study of 
social movements can best grow out of a learning process that 
places an emphasis on reflexivity, perf ormativity, and 
transformative engagement with other actors. While this process 
can be enriched by appropriation of the theoretical terms and 
concepts already developed in rhetorical scholarship dealing with 
social movements, it can also benefit greatly from work in other 
fields that has already jumped the wall of the Ivory Tower. In 
the interest of pursuing this emergent form of pedagogy in the 
discipline of rhetoric, I will discuss the importance of 
Cathcart's theory of "dialectical enjoinment" and Gregg's theory 
of the "ego-function" of protest rhetoric in social movement 
criticism (part one), suggest Touraine's "action sociology" as a 
promising theoretical exemplar for activist rhetorical criticism 
(part two) , highlight the pedagogical mechanisms of "new social 
movement" mobilization (part three) , and finally explore how the 
similar learning curves of activist rhetorical criticism and new 
social movement mobilization may point the way toward promising 
strategies of academic engagement (part four) . 



2 For early examples of such retrospective criticism, see Andrews 1973 and 
Lucas 1976. 
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Dialectical Enjoinment, Counter-Rhetoric and 
the Ego Function of Collective Protest 

When Griffin called for heightened attention to social 
movements as rhetorical phenomena (1952), he fruitfully expanded 
the field of rhetorical criticism beyond its single- text, public 
address orientation and sparked a host of new critical 
possibilities. Some of these possibilities were realized in the 
work on social movements that immediately followed in Griffin's 
wake. But by the mid-1980s, skeptics contended the rhetorical 
study of social movements was bogged down in questions of generic 
definition, with the hopeless search for a unique genre of 
rhetoric called "social movement protest" crowding out more useful 
theoretical work (see Zarefsky 1980). 

However, this skepticism should not obscure the fact that 
these early works contained some incisive and valuable insights 
that should not be thrown out with the genre bath water. For 
example, Cathcart ' s concepts of "dialectical enjoinment" and 
"counter rhetoric" provide useful accounts of the symbolic 
dimension of social movement activity, and Gregg's explanation of 
the identity-constitutive function of movement rhetoric and 
establishment counter-rhetoric gives an illuminating perspective 
on the interplay between politics and identity formation in social 
movement protest. By considering each of these concepts in more 
detail, it will be possible to retrieve aspects of early 
rhetorical theory that can productively inform contemporary 
rhetorical study of social movements . 

Cathcart suggests that it is not possible to effectively 
evaluate social movements outside the context of their 
"dialectical enjoinment" (1972, 87) with establishment 
interlocutors. The element that wakes a social movement, 
according to Cathcart, is the "reciprocating act" of the 
establishment in providing a response to the movement's symbolic 
challenge to the existing order. Through the examples of the 
abolition and women's suffrage movements, Cathcart illustrates how 
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the dialectical interplay between movement and establishment is 

the rhetorical sine qua non of social movement activity. 

The essential attribute here is the creation of a 
dialectical tension growing out of moral conflict . It 
is not the alienation of an out-group alone that 
produces a movement, for there is always alienation and 
dissatisfaction in any social order. Rather, it is the 
formulation of a rhetoric proclaiming that the new 
order, the more perfect order, the desired order, cannot 
come about through the established agencies of change, 
and this, in turn, produces a counter-rhetoric that 
exposes the agitators as anarchists or devils of 
destruction. For example, the abolition movement began, 
not when individuals became aggrieved over the fact of 
slavery, but when, perceiving that slavery would never 
be abolished under the Constitution, they demanded the 
release of all slaves, and when the spokesmen of the 
established order responded in turn that the 
abolitionists' real desire was to destroy the system of 
private property and free enterprise. The women's 
sufferage movement began when women, perceiving that 
they would never get the vote through the evolution of 
the existing order, demanded the ballot, and when most 
men, and a few women, responded in their turn that the 
suffragists' real purpose was to destroy the family and 
defy the laws of God (Cathcart 1972, 87-8, emphasis in 
original) . 

Foregrounding the interplay between movement rhetoric and 
establishment response, Cathcart offers a fruitful and nuanced 
perspective on social movement rhetoric. This approach highlights 
the fact that social movement discourse is not a unitary textual 
phenomenon, but is instead an inter- textual dynamic emerging out 
of confrontations similar to what Goodnight has termed "public 
controversies." 3 In looking for the elements of controversy 
embedded in movement-establishment enjoinments, rhetorical 
scholars may discover important and unique insights. 



3 Goodnight's theory of controversy provides analytical depth to Cathcart 's 
notion of dialectical enjoinment. According to Goodnight, controversy 
develops when interlocutors engage in argumentation over "the taken- for- 
granted relationships between communication and reasoning" (1991, 5). "When 

unspoken rules and tacit presumptions are put up for discussion through 
clashes among members of institutions, interest groups, fields, communities, 
and publics, there are new opportunities and obligations to learn, to decide, 
and to argue" (1991, 6) . 
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Collective rhetorical efforts to persuade others of the 
rightness of a given viewpoint not only impact the audience; such 
efforts can also have important effects on the speakers 
themselves. Through social movement struggle, rhetors form and 
express a shared sense of identity. Gregg suggests that this 
"ego- function" of rhetoric is a particularly important and 
revealing aspect of social movement activity (1971) . 

Working through the examples of the black power, student, and 
women's liberation movements, Gregg elucidates the process in 
which social movement actors develop distinctive notions of self- 
hood during the act of collective protest. In the case of black 
power, the foil of a demonized "Whitey" served as a symbol of the 
negative aspects of black identity which needed to be exorcised. 

For the student movement, sterile and bureaucratic idealizations 
of "the system" and "the power structure" served as constructs 
which grounded the students ' own feelings as victims of 
oppression. Similarly, women's liberation activists built a 
common identification by challenging prevailing stereotypes of the 
"typical, domiciled woman" (Gregg 1971, 80) . 4 

These negative foils not only served as rallying points which 
spurred each of these respective movements to strategic success; 
they also provided important reference points for the development 
of shared notions of group identity. "By painting the enemy in 
dark hued imagery of vice, corruption, evil, and weakness, one may 
more easily convince himself of his own superior virtue and 
thereby gain a symbolic victory of ego -enhancement , " argues Gregg. 
"The rhetoric of attack becomes at the same time a rhetoric of 
ego-building, and the very act of assuming such a rhetorical 
stance becomes self-persuasive and confirmatory" (1971, 82). 

While Gregg's theory of the ego-function of protest rhetoric 

has significant limitations, 5 it nevertheless underscores the 

o 

4 For a panoramic application of Gregg's theory to a wide range of social 
movements, see Stewart 1991. 

5 With a nearly exclusive emphasis on the importance of demonization of the 
other as an identity-formation mechanism in social movements, Gregg glosses 
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thinness of a rhetorical study of social movements that assesses 
movement discourse only from the perspective of its relation to 
the fulfillment of the movement's institutional agenda, achieved 
through pragmatic resource mobilization and rational public 
argumentation. Thicker descriptions must necessarily include an 
account of the identity-building function of collective protest. 

Action sociology as exemplar 

One missing element of early rhetorical study of social 
movements is the reflexive application of theoretical tenets to 
rhetorical critics themselves. For example, one might wonder 
about the ego- function of Gregg's own rhetoric, i.e. how did the 
expression of his ideas through a journal article generate and 
shape his own sense of self-identity? Or in a similarly reflexive 
light, one might ponder the ways in which Cathcart's journal 
article affected the character of dialectical enjoinments between 
social movements and established orders that were unfolding at the 
time of publication. The lurking question returns: where is the 
social movement in this kind of rhetorical criticism? 

If the act of criticism remains confined to publication in 
specialized academic journals, the answer to this question will 
very often be that there is no significant social movement in the 
act of rhetorical criticism at all. By deferring the issue of 
reflexivity, critics default to the position of detached 
interpreters of texts, situating themselves as purely academic 
actors who "must alienate [themselves] from the obvious social 
context and impact of the rhetorical and critical act. The result 



over the possibility that collective identity can be constituted in positive, 
more constructive ways [e.g. aesthetic performance (AIDS quilt) or collective 
sacrifice for achievement of instrumental goals (Habitat for Humanity)]. Also, 
by attributing a basically monolithic and static collective identity to each 
of the movements he scrutinizes, Gregg overlooks the subtlety of 
multidimensional individual identities as well as the possibility that some 
movement adherents will choose to eschew and/or oppose certain identity 
constructions (see Butler 1990). For a conceptualization of how this 
contingent identity structure can uniquely enable progressive political 
action, see Wiley 1994. 
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has been a criticism that seems sterile" (Klumpp and Hollihan 
1989, 92) . 6 

Alain Touraine has developed a sociological method for the 
study of social movements that places this issue of reflexivity 
front and center. We should "invent a method for the study of 
social movements," suggests Touraine, "by abandoning the 
representation of society as a body of functions and rules, 
techniques and responses to environmental demands, and by 
replacing it with the image of a society working upon itself ..." 
(1978/1981, 141-142). 

Occupying an important site in society, Touraine suggests 
that academic scholars enjoy unique opportunities to act upon 
their own self-identities and to alter the tenor of social 
struggle in society. 7 Building on this reflexive awareness, 
Touraine prescribes an engaged method of research in which the 
first requirement "is to enter into a relationship with the social 
movement itself. We cannot remain contented merely with studying 
actions or thoughts; we must come face to face with the social 
movement" (1978/1981, 142) . 

Once engaged in this manner, Touraine suggests that the 
"purpose of this research work is to contribute to development of 
social movements . . . Our real objective is to enable a society to 
live at the highest possible level of historical action instead of 
blindly passing through crises and conflicts" (1978/1981, 149, 
emphasis in original) . Achieving this objective requires a 
successful "conversion" of the status of collective action from 

6 "It would be hard to write an ideological critique of Operation Desert 
Storm, the Federal budget deficit, or the politics of logging, and not feel a 
need to do more than produce a scholarly article. If, armed with key insights 
into political doublespeak, establishment rhetoric, or movement brainwashing, 
we engage in such criticism only in scholarly outlets, we would be accused 
correctly of hiding in the Ivory Tower" (Andersen 1993, 248-9) . 

7 "Students can now play an important role because the sharp rise in their 
number and the increased duration of studies have resulted in the constitution 
of student collectivities with their own space, capable of opposing the 
resistance of their own culture and of their personal concerns to the space of 
the large organizations that seek to impose themselves even more directly upon 
them" (Touraine 1984/1988, 120) . 
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"struggle" to "new social movement" (Touraine 1984/1988, 95-97) . 
Whereas mere struggle represents reactive and defensive crisis 
measures undertaken by collectivities facing immediate threats to 
their basic needs, social movement activity involves collective 
"counter-offensive" efforts that seek to fundamentally restructure 
power relations and communicative norms and practices in 
postindustrial society. 

In the case of French anti-nuclear protest, citizens engaged 
in scattered and isolated attempts to block the construction of 
nuclear power plants in their local communities in the mid 1970s. 
Motivated by fear of genetic damage and catastrophic accident, 
these groups initiated defensive, reactive struggles to protect 
their basic needs. However, the limited "not in my backyard" 
telos of these sorts of anti-nuclear struggles sharply 
circumscribed the capability of the activists to elevate their 
action to the level of a social movement. After the French 
government successfully overpowered each isolated protest, pockets 
of anti-nuclear opposition would evaporate as citizens resigned to 
accept the introduction of plants into their lifeworlds. 

Sensing that the collective action of the anti-nuclear 
protesters carried the latent but untapped energy of a social 
movement, 8 Touraine and his colleagues intervened into the field of 
social action from 1976 to 1979. They sought to convert the 
scattered anti-nuclear struggles into a broader collective 
challenge to technocratic domination in society, by clarifying the 
more fundamental stakes involved in protest against nuclear power 
plant construction, such as the character of national energy 
policy, the transparency of nuclear decision-making, and the 
hegemonic concentration of power in the hands of a strictly 



8 Touraine justifies his selection of the anti-nuclear protest as a site for 
sociological intervention with the following observation: "In our search 
amongst the social struggles of today for that social movement and conflict 
which might tomorrow take over the central role played by the working-class 
movement and the labour conflicts of industrial society, we look to the anti- 
nuclear struggle to be the one most highly charged with social movement and 



